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Dahse, J. Textkritische Materialien zur Hexateuchfrage. I. Die Gottesnamen 

der Genesis. Jacob und Israel. P in Genesis 12-50. Giessen: Topel- 

mann, 1912. viii+181 pages. M. 4.80. 

It is interesting to see the defenders of the traditional views of Scripture employ- 
ing the methods of the critics in their own behalf. This work which seeks to overthrow 
the critical analysis of the Hexateuch attempts to achieve its end by itself exercising 
destructive criticism upon the Massoretic text. Its main attack is in the direction 
of showing that the text of the Septuagint rests upon older recensions of the Hebrew 
than the Massoretic text. But the Septuagint yields many passages in which the 
divine names vary from the names employed in the Massoretic text. The conclusion 
drawn therefrom is that the Massoretic tradition does not correctly represent the 
original text, and, therefore, the critical analysis of the Hexateuch which rests largely 
upon the usage of the divine names has taken an unsafe guide and may not itself be 
accepted as trustworthy. Dahse has here offered the most complete survey of the 
textual evidence of the LXX upon this question that has thus far been compiled. But 
his conclusions do not by any means close the discussion. For it must be borne in 
mind that LXX criticism has only just begun; and the establishment of the original 
LXX text lies a long way in the future. When that has been found, it will still remain 
to be determined whether or not that original LXX (or its nearest possible approxima- 
tion) carried over into itself the divine names of its Hebrew source with literal exact- 
ness or with somewhat careless freedom. The strongly marked anti-anthropomorphic 
bias of LXX almost certainly militated against the reproduction of the name Yahweh 
even in its weaker equivalent 6 iciptos, and favored the substitution of the more 
generic and comprehensive term i 0eAs. Any considerations brought forward now 
in support of the LXX text of the divine names, as over against the Massoretic text, 
must be regarded as inconclusive. 

In the same way, Dahse enters upon a study of the usage of the names Jacob and 
Israel in the LXX and arrives at the same conclusion, viz., that the LXX text differs 
so widely from the Massoretic in the use of these names that it is wholly unsafe and 
unscientific to use them as criteria of literary sources. Passing on from this task, 
Dahse ventures to offer an analytical theory of his own for the composition of Genesis. 
For he is himself convinced that there are after all differences of style and content in 
Genesis that demand explanation. The central thing in this new analysis is the 
traditional division of the text of the Pentateuch into convenient portions for reading 
in the synagogue services. These portions, or Sedarim, have been dovetailed together 
by editorial remarks and modifications added at their beginnings and endings and 
these editorial annotations are in the main the content of the so-called P document. 
In some cases, the Parasha has been treated in the same way. This scheme certainly 
does not lack novelty. But to mention only one of the least of its difficulties, it is 
indeed venturesome to base a scheme of source-analysis upon a set of phenomena 
which in part can be traced no farther back for verification than the Bomberg Bible. 
Dahse has not attempted to discover whether the Sedarim and Parashas as they now 
stand represent the original arrangement with accuracy or not. Not only so, but 
leaving that question aside, he furnishes no explanation of the fact of the variations of 
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the Sedarim in the use of the divine names and other differentiating phenomena. The 
work as a whole, however, is praiseworthy as a sober, scientific attempt to get at facts, 
and it is the best piece of work yet put out in this field by the opponents of historical 
criticism. 

Budde, K. Das Buck Hiob iibersetzt und erkltirt. Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage. 
[" Gottinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament."] Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. hriv+274 pages. M. 7.60. 
The first edition was published in 1896. It has held high rank among the com- 
mentaries upon Job, both on account of its scholarly method and because of its inde- 
pendence of judgment. Whereas other interpreters, for example, for the most part 
denied chap. 28 and the speeches of Elihu to the author of Job, Budde insisted that 
both portions were original, integral parts of the book. With similar independence, 
not to say originality, he found in the Elihu speeches the solution of the problem offered 
by the author of the book. This new edition adheres to these well-known views and 
indeed, in other respects, reveals little change of opinion on its author's part. The 
new material in the book consists chiefly of the necessary reckoning with the literature 
of the last seventeen years. In this connection, Budde records himself as unconvinced 
by any of the more recent attempts to organize a metrical system for Hebrew poetry. 
The new edition exceeds its predecessor in bulk by only twenty-six pages. It brings 
the commentary abreast of the latest thought upon Job, and calls fresh attention to 
an interpretation of the book which is strikingly different from all others and worthy of 
most careful consideration. No more suggestive and stimulating interpretation exists 
and students cannot fail to learn from it, even where they cannot follow its leading. 

Smith, G. Adam. The Early Poetry of Israel in Its Physical and Social Origin. 

[The Schweich Lectures, 19 10.] London: Oxford University Press, 191 2. 

xi+102 pages. 35. 

This is the third series of Schweich Lectures to be published. The terms of the 
foundation call for lectures dealing with some aspect of biblical archaeology. The 
present series, like its predecessor, has very little to do with that subject. The first 
of the three lectures is given to the language, structure, and rhythms of early Hebrew 
poetry, the other two to its substance and spirit. Early poetry here includes every- 
thing prior to the eighth century B.C. All of this material is given in fresh translations, 
and much of it in transliteration also. The translations are printed in poetical lines 
and in strophical form, where strophes are found. The aim of these renderings is 
primarily to represent as nearly as possible the poetical form and characteristics of the 
Hebrew. In this attempt, a large measure of success has been attained. The trans- 
lations are vigorous and vital, the impression of strength for the most part being much 
more marked than that of beauty. In this copying of the original structures, the 
English arrangement and idiom necessarily suffer. 

On the vexed subject of Hebrew meter, Principal Smith is cautious and rightly 
refrains from indorsing any of the current theories that necessarily involve radical 
treatment of the Hebrew text. He goes little farther than the recognition of the 
poetic lines indicated by the parallelism and recognizes the necessity of admitting 
considerable variation in the length of these lines within the compass of a single poem, 
or even of a single strophe. 



